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NATtJBE AS IT IS. 

EFORMITY, in the 
minds of many, im- 
plies some outrage 
upon the ordinances of 
nature. " All things, 1 ' 
say they, " would be 
right and proper, and therefore 
no deformity, if some exceptional 
cause did not interfere to pre- 
vent." Without doubt ! If some 
exceptional cause did not intrude, &c. If 
it does " intrude," why may it not be as 
strictly proper as general laws, and De- 
formity have as much right to existence, 
and act as consistent a part in nature as 
Beauty ? That it does act a very impor- 
tant part is certain ; and that it has its 
offices, quite as necessary and proper as 
Beauty, we can well believe. The propo- 
sition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that " De- 
formity is not Nature," has too great 
weight, we are inclined to think. Let us 
see. Sir Joshua says : " The terms 
' beauty, 1 or ' nature/ which are general 
ideas, are but different modes of express- 
ing the same thing, whether we apply 
these terms to statues, or poetry, or pic- 
tures. Deformity is not Nature, but an 
accidental deviation from her accustomed 
practice. This general idea, therefore, 
ought to be called Nature, and nothing 
else, correctly speaking, has a right to that 
name. But we are so far from speaking, 
in common conversation, with any such 
accuracy, that, on the contrary, when we 
criticise Rembrandt, and other Dutch 
painters, who introduced into their histori- 
cal pictures exact representations of indi- 
vidual objects, with all their imperfections, 
we say : ' Though it is not in good taste, yet 
it is Nature. 1 This misapplication of 
terms must be very often perplexing to the 
young student. Is not Art, he may say, an 
imitation of Nature ? Must he not, there- 
fore, who imitates her with the greatest 
fidelity, be the best artist ? By this mode 
of reasoning, Rembrandt has a higher 
place than RafFaelle. But a very little re- 
flection will serve to show us that these 
particularities cannot be Nature ; for how 
can that be the nature of man, in which ne 
two individuals are the same ?" 

Now, this involves two propositions, 
viz. : that Nature has no deformity, if it is 
synonymous with Beauty ; and, second, 
that Beauty is a general idea. 

Has Nature deformities? To say she 



has none, involves the necessity of proof; 
and hence it is necessary to assume that 
Beauty is comparative, and not a general 
(i.e., absolute) idea; for, how are we to 
prove the perfectness of anything, if it is 
not by comparison with what is not per- 
fect ? With this qualification, we see that 
Nature is full of " deviations," as Sir 
Joshua calls departures from his " general 
idea." A man is a man, and perfectly true 
to Nature, whether he be good or bad ; 
and we concede as much by calling him 
generically man, no matter if he be idiot, or 
deaf, or blind, or weak, or strong. Nature 
so ordered; and who thinks it was not for 
an all-wise purpose, having as important a 
relation to the whole as the more perfect 
and beautifully formed man ? It will not 
suffice to say these are defects, the fruits 
of original sin and fall from God's own per- 
fect type, for these " deviations 11 are found 
in animals, in vegetables, in mountains and 
valleys, and seas and streams, in earth and 
air, and out in the great distances of the 
universe ; and that they are expressly or- 
dered, as a part of Nature's self, is as as- 
sured a-s that matter has form, and being, 
and laws, for its general and exceptional 
governance. 

That Beauty is not a " general idea" is 
readily proven. How is it we pronounce 
a thing beautiful 1 By comparison with 
what is more or less beautiful. Then we 
arrive at degrees of Beauty — showing that 
it is not an absolute, but a comparative 
quality, made up of several ideas, and mo- 
dified by the diverse perceptions of differ- 
ent minds. What to our mind is pleasing 
and beautiful, to another may be much less 
so ; or, indeed, it may be entirely displeas- 
ing and deformed. Hence it is that the 
laws of the Beautiful are still undefined ; 
and, although some of the ablest intellects 
have essayed to define those ordinances, 
there is, as yet, no agreement, even upon 
leading principles or actual properties. It 
is exceedingly indefinite to say, " Beauty 
is Nature, and Nature is a general idea ;" 
and Sir Joshua promulgated an edict which 
no philosophy can maintain successfully, 
when he pronounced Beauty a "general 
idea." 

Cope, in his article on "Picturesque 
among the Greeks,"* says:— "A prefer- 
ence for one class of beautiful objects over 
others depends more upon the associations 
amongst which we happen to be thrown, 
and the language and tone of thought cur- 
rent amongst those upon whose judgments 
* Cambridgo Essays, 1836. 



we have been taught to rely, than upon 
any essential superiority in the objects 
themselves, or principles inherent in our 
own minds ; not that we have no sense of 
beauty, either natural or artificial, when it 
is presented to us, but that amongst the 
infinitely varied forms of beauty, it is hard 
to fix upon what is most worthy of admir- 
ation, and impossible, though the attempt 
is constantly made, to lay down any gene- 
ral and incontrovertible canons to which 
all men in all ages are bound to conform 
their taste and judgment." 

Our ideas of Deformity are likewise 
modified — are subject to the same changes. 
Prevailing costume is in illustration. 
What would have been said of hooped 
skirts, and birds'-nest bonnets in the be- 
ginning of this century, when ladies were 
robed in high-peaked hats, dressed very 
low in the neck, with waists of three inches 
in length, and skirts of so little amplitude 
as to show the contour of the form ? 
What would we now say, if such a cos- 
tume was to appear in the streets 1 " Hor- 
rible !" the ladies would cry ; while the 
boys would wink, and say " what a whip !" 
Why % Simply, because our ideas of what 
constitutes propriety, beauty, deformity, 
have changed. That is all ; and the fami- 
liar illustration serves to show how com- 
parative are Beauty and Deformity. Let 
us quote again from Mr. Cope, where, 
speaking of the Greeks, he says : — " From 
Homer to Theocritus may be traced the 
same principle lying at the bottom of all 
their expressions in reference to nature, 
that only those objects are agreeable, and 
therefore, by association, beautiful, which 
minister directly to man^ comfort or sen- 
sual enjoyments; objects which stand in 
his way, and bring discomfort, inconve- 
nience, or danger, are ugly and dreadful. 
Thus the shady or fruitful tree, the cool 
water, the fertile plain, the cairn sea, on 
which ' go the ships,' the clear, bright 
sky, whether by day or night, are delight- 
ful and lovely; the rain, the thunder- 
cloud, the tempest, the precipice, the tor- 
rent, the glacier, suggest no emotions but 
those of alarm or horror. The Greeks 
were an eminently practical, and also a 
highly sensual people, and both these ten- 
dencies contributed to this peculiarity of 
taste, or want of it, as we are accustomed 
to say." Now, the Greeks were a highly 
enlightened people ; yet who would enter- 
tain all their ideas of Beauty and Defor- 
mity in this day ? And when we become 
a dead nation, and our literature is called 
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" ancient," is it to be supposed that our ideas 
of Beauty and the Deformed will prevail? 
Applying these suggestions to Art- 
taste, we should say they teach us charity 
in criticism ; and, while they widen the 
area of Art-ideas, by giving us a more just 
perception of the truth of Nature, they re- 
lieve us from the necessity of fixing upon 
schools, and rules, and principles of Art, 
which do not leave the genius and taste of 
the artist perfectly free to interpret 
Beauty and Deformity as he finds them 
existent in the world around him. When 
Nature is fully understood, there will be 
less clamor among the " schools," less 
cant of criticism, more justice to genius, 
and a truly cosmopolitan worship of Art. 



PASTILLES, 




'Diffusing light, aroma, and sweet 
dreams." 



LL beauty is ideal. 
True, we perceive it 
through the medium of 
our senses. We breathe 
it from flowers, hear it 
in music, behold it with the 
eye ; but it is intangible. It 
enters our being through the 
avenues of sense ; but it is a spiritual 
guest that passes these portals to enter 
our souls. We cannot eat it in a dish of 
oysters, nor drink it in a glass of sparkling 
Catawba. It ministers only to our spirits ; 
but what divine life it gives these — feed- 
ing them upon the manna and dews of im- 
mortality, so that they know, by reason of 
having tasted it, that they shall not die I 
Why does that which is most beautiful 
render us most sad — as do the sweetest 
strains of melody, the fairest forms of 
nature and art, the highest eloquence of 
the poet ? Poe says, it is because it hints 
to us of a perfection still more absolute, 
which it is impossible to attain on earth ; 
and the vague sense of the impossible 
fills us with a yearning longing which in- 
spires a feeling of mournfulness. That is 
the mission of Beauty, It is always ask- 
ing our Best of us, and whispering of a 
Better that shall be attained hereafter. 
Seek the Beautiful, — worship it 



How beautifully De Quincy draws the 
outline of Shakspeare's character, against 
the dark background of mystery in which 



it hitherto has been involved ! With 
what a hand of righteous indignation he 
tears away the clownish drapery in which 
inferior artists have concealed him, and 
shows us the full and dignified proportions 
of that character ! 

We need no longer to be pained in study- 
ing this picture with glimpses of deformi- 
ties and incongruities — our sense of the 
fitness of things shocked by contemplating 
a god-like nature represented amid scenes 
of petty crime and disgrace, and poverty 
not heroically borne, but dishonored by 
dissipations. 

He satisfies at the first our desire to feel 
that there was something worthy and 
beautiful in the origin of the most glo- 
rious of men. How shall we sufficiently 
thank him for these two sentences? — 
Speaking of the mother of the bard : — 
" This lady, for such she really was, in an 
eminent sense, by birth, as well as by 
connections, bore the beautiful name of 
Mary Arden — a name derived from an 
ancient forest district of the country ; and 
doubtless she merits a more elaborate no- 
tice than our slender materials will fur- 
nish. To have been the mother of Shaks- 
peare — how august a title to the reverence 
of infinite generations, and of centuries 
beyond the vision of prophecy!" * 

It gives us a subject of such pleasant 
contemplation, that we feel grateful to the 
equally gifted and loving appreciation 
which would search out, and set in such 
charming light, the beginning of that great- 
ness to which all classes of minds and all 
nations owe so much pleasure. 

One by one, all the blots are painted out 
by the unequaled hand of the artist ; and 
we cannot but feel that it is the light of 
truth which gives such a beautiful glow 
to the picture. 

It is a proof of t)e Quincy's own mar- 
velous genius, that he has the power to 
appreciate so fully the grandeur and glory 
of other minds, and the heart to love 
them* No fear of throwing his own ex- 
cellencies into the shade meanly deters 
him from bestowing chaplets of praise upon 
honored brows.- As a maiden delights in 
adorning her beauty with flowers and 
gems, he lovingly adorns his characters 
with the riches of his fancy and soul. 



" Beauty Unadorned is adorned the 
most," is a saying made popular by the 
poet, but the truth of the proposition is 
often questioned. Many contend that nu- 



dity in representation is inexcusable ; and 
these exactionists, though they gaze in 
admiration upon " the Greek," would fain 
try to think some drapery over her person 
would not be inappropriate. But few, we 
believe, in their heart of hearts, would wish 
that beauty shadowed from sight by one 
fold of toga — what they say is in obedience 
to their long-cherished prejudices, rather 
than to what their sympathies and good 
sense prompt. And why do these really 
admire the statue 1 Let them examine 
their emotions closely, and they will find 
that there is pity, worship in their hearts ; 
the detail of nakedness is lost in the gene- 
ral embodiment of purity. Study the sta- 
tue as we will, the impression is, in the 
end, one to excite compassion, tenderness, 
adoration, resentment of wrong. Sup- 
pose this nudity was draped, would the 
pathos and power of the work remain? 
Of course not. Nudity is necessary to 
consummate the impression designed by 
the artist. Genius betrays itself in thus 
adapting expression to the subject — in 
using all the graces of Nature to depict 
the passions and feelings of human nature 
— in harmonizing all the elements of 
beauty. A mere talent could never con- 
ceive the fine distinctions, the spiritual 
relations of parts, the divinity of expres- 
sion, necessary to the creation of a truly 
sublime work of art; and, though in man- 
ipulation and mechanical execution, 'the 
work of a man of talent may excel, yet 
the soul of expression, the language of 
beauty, the pathos of its interpretation, are 
wanting. Using this fact as a criterion, it 
is not difficult to pronounce upon the re- 
spective merits of artists in marble and on 
canvas ; judged by it, the creations of 
Mr. Powers become recognized as those 
of a master and true genius^ 



SONNET. 



Alas ! love's flowers have been strewn in rain 

Upon life's desolate and cloud-wrapt shore, 
And we can never, never know again 

The hopes which made the hours so bright of yore. 
Oh ! cruel waves of sorrow and distrust, 

I hear your murmurs in my weary heart, 
Weary of all the darkness and the dust 

Which make it joy from such a life to part. 
Oh! star-crown'd empress of the "upper deep" ! 

Beam but thy snowy glance upon my brow. 
Thou canst not bid this restless sorrow sleep, 

But gild obliv ion's cloud, and gently now 
Lift my soul's tide in silent love and praise 
Of one who u walked in sorrow" all his days 

OOBIHHB. 



